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THE INQUISITION IN THE PHILIPPINES: 
THE SALCEDO AFFAIR 

No institution of the Spanish colonial system has received 
less attention at the hands of modern scholars than the Inquisi- 
tion. Introduced into the colonies during the reign of Charles V, 
when the heretical teachings of Luther were spreading throughout 
Europe, the Inquisition was designed to preserve the purity of 
the Faith in the Americas. 1 This institution was retained by 
Spain until well into the nineteenth century, long after other 
nations had discarded the policy upon which the Inquisition 
had originally been based. Long before its suppression, and as a 
reason for this action at last, its influence had come to be political 
as well as religious and its ill effects became manifest in the 
excesses of its agents and their utilization of the privileges and 
immunities of the Inquisition for personal ends. Although it 
may be said that the Inquisition contributed to the strengthening 
of the ecclesiastical power as opposed to the civil, it sometimes 
created dissensions within the Church, and especially between and 
even within the religious orders, and this considerably impaired 
the otherwise solid front of ecclesiastical unity. It is to these 
phases of the Inquisition's activities in the most isolated of 
Spain's colonies that this inquiry is directed. 

The Inquisition, as represented by a commissary and three 
alternates, was established in the Philippines on March 1, 1583, 
by an act of the audiencia of Mexico. 2 The original rules of the 
establishment empowered the commissary to call upon the magis- 
trates of the audiencia and the other civil authorities to aid him 
in the execution of his duties, but subsequently the customary 
inquisitorial staff was conceded to the commissary and he was 
aided by familiars, definitors, and alguaciles, who were endowed 



'The first inquisitor was sent to America in 1531. Inquisitorial power was 
conferred on various Franciscan and Dominican friars until 1571, when the abuse 
of authority by these monks led to the establishment of a regular Tribunal of the 
Inquisition in Mexico, at the head of which was Pedro de Moya y Contreras, after- 
ward archbishop and viceroy. — Bancroft, History of Mexico, ii, 675-679. 

1 Instructions to Commissary of the Inquisition, March 1, 1583, Blair and 
Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898, v, 256-273; see also Dblgado. 
Historia de Filipinos, 184. 
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with sufficient power to act on the order of their chief without 
the interposition of the civil officials. 

The decree of establishment laid down the important regula- 
tion that the commissary should be a competent person, con- 
versant with all phases of ecclesiastical law and experience, and 
selected because of his exceptional qualities. He was especially 
charged " not to employ the name and title of the Holy Office for 
avenging individual wrongs or for the intimidation or affront of 
any person." He had for his special field authority over ques- 
tions of faith and heresy, "clearing away the errors and super- 
stitions against the dogma and the lax opinions which pervert 
Christian morals." 3 The natives of the Philippines were not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Inquisition. 4 

It is important to note that the inquisitor was authorized to 
employ secrecy in the detection and punishment of offenses against 
the faith. He was also to impose the obligation of secrecy upon 
all who worked under his direction, and he was authorized 
to impose various punishments, spiritual, pecuniary or corporal, 
upon those who betrayed the secrets of the Inquisition, or upon 
those who otherwise interfered with its operation. This power 
was an important one, for, by its use, he was able to command the 
support and assistance of practically all persons in the colony in 
any act which he might perform as Commissary of the Inquisi- 
tion. According to the law of establishment the commissary 
could only make arrests on the authority of the Tribunal of the 
Inquisition of Mexico or the Supreme Council of Madrid. It 
was decreed that since — 

3 Rjkez t L6pez, Teatro de la Lcgislacidn EspaHola, xxviii, 208; see pp. 207-237. 

4 As a part of his duty of preserving the faith and combatting heresy, the com- 
missary was empowered to examine all books brought into the colony and seize any 
publications which were considered heretical or otherwise conflictory with the ex- 
purgatories of the Holy Inquisition. No books were allowed to circulate without 
his approval and all civil officials were ordered to cooperate with the commissary 
in this matter. He was also charged with the investigation and apprehension of 
all persons suspected of the crime of bigamy. Up to 1754 this offense was dealt 
with solely by the Inquisition, but by the cidula on March 19 of that year bigamy 
was made a civil crime with a corporal or confiscatory punishment, it being pre- 
scribed, however, that the jurisdiction of the inquisitors should take precedence 
over that of the civil authorities. On September 7, 1766, this offense was again 
made punishable solely by the Inquisition, but on August 10, 1788, jurisdiction 
over cases of bigamy was taken entirely from the Inquisition and given to the royal 
authorities. See note to RecopUacidn, 1-19-4. 
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any arrest made by the Holy Faith is a matter of much reproach and 
dishonor for that person and of no less damage and injury to his prop- 
erty; therefore all arrests should be made with prudence, care and for 
just cause. Authority for this is not given to the commissary, who 
neither should nor can arrest a person except in special cases and by an 
especial order entrusted to him against the person who is arrested, and 
even then the commissary must see that the purpose of the said order be 
executed without exceeding it. 

No provision was made for any special or extraordinary cases 
wherein he was to act on his own responsibility. Persons arrested 
by the commissary in the Philippines were to be sent to Mexico 
for trial. In short, the commissary was an executive arm in the 
Philippines of the Tribunal of the Inquisition of Mexico and he 
was without independent judicial or executive authority. 

The relations of the commissary with the civil and ecclesiastical 
officials were carefully prescribed in the law of establishment. He 
was ordered "to show (his said) title to the governor and to the 
ecclesiastical and lay cabildos in order that they receive, treat and 
recognize him as a commissary and agent of so holy an office." 
The act, however, of showing the certificate of appointment 
to the cabildos was said to be only one of courtesy, and in no way 
a necessary proceeding, "for there is no need of their permission 
or approbation." 6 Thus, in matters of faith, which constituted 



6 The laws of the Indies (Recopilacidn, 1-19-1) directed that inquisitors who 
were sent to the colonies should present their titles to the audiencias and viceroys 
and the latter were ordered to receive, assist and pay them all due respect. In 
fact, viceroys, audiencias and governors were ordered to execute the sentences of 
the inquisitors without question and to extend to them every facility and assistance 
(Ibid., 1-19-18 and 19). From the very beginning, the dignitaries of the Inquisi- 
tion were placed under special royal protection, with complete power over their 
own particular sphere, and both civil and ecclesiastical officials were warned not to 
interfere with them or oppose them in any manner. (Law of May 22, 1610, fte- 
copilacidn, 1-19-2.) As early as March 10, 1553, the Council of the Indies placed 
itself and its dependent audiencias and officials in a position subordinate to that 
of the Inquisition. Any sort of interference with the latter by a civil official or 
court was forbidden. Civil officials could not restrain inquisitors, even when they 
were clearly infringing on the royal judisdietion; the interdicts levied by inquisitors 
could not be raised and none of the means usually employed by the royal 
authorities for their own protection could be used against the Inquisition. The 
proper proceeding in such a case was prescribed to be an appeal to the Supreme 
Council of the Inquisition, resident in Madrid. This Council was especially con- 
stituted to nullify or reverse any harmful act or decision which the inquisitors 
might make. (Law of March 10, 1553 Recopilacidn, 1-19-4.) 
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the special field of the Inquisition, the commissary was placed 
above the other civil or ecclesiastical officials of the colony. In 
all matters of faith or heresy, wherein a conflict might arise with 
the magistrates of the civil government, or between the prelate 
or vicar of the secular church and the commissary, the claims 
of the latter were to be respected at the time, the differences 
to be appealed to the Supreme Council of the Inquisition in 
Madrid, or settled by adjustment between that tribunal and the 
Council of the Indies. 

The establishment of a branch of the Inquisition in the Philip- 
pines was variously received by different persons and authorities 
in Manila. Bishop Salazar, the Dominican prelate of the Is- 
lands, was greatly pleased to have this additional weapon in the 
hands of his own order, and since his ecclesiastical administra- 
tion was largely given over to combatting the so-called encroach- 
ments of the civil government upon the ecclesiastical sphere, 
any contribution to the power of the church in the Islands was 
sure to meet with his approval. The audiencia of Manila, how- 
ever, voiced the opposition of the entire civil government when it 
protested against the establishment of the Inquisition "in a land 
so far from Your Majesty, where your faithful subjects may be 
reduced to fear by it." The audiencia correctly forecasted the 
future trend of affairs in the Islands when it predicted that the 
Inquisition would be used "as a citadel for the shelter of those 
desirous of resisting the royal authority." 6 

At various times in the history of the Islands efforts were 
made by the churchmen to have a tribunal of the Inquisition 
erected in the Philippines. This was proposed in 1598 by Arch- 
bishop Santibanez, who argued that the inadequate powers 
accorded to the commissary in the Philippines and the necessity 
of appealing all cases to Mexico had caused great injustice to 
be done to residents of the Philippines. The delays to which 
cases were subjected brought about great incovenience and it was 
"manifestly unjust that residents of the Philippines should be 
judged by a foreign court." 7 The same sentiments were expressed 
later by Francisco Bello, a religious procurator at Madrid, who, 
acting in the interests of the various religious orders in the 

• Audiencia to King, June 26, 1586, A. I., 68-1-33. 

7 Santibanez to Philip II, June 26, 1598, Blair and Robertson, Vol. X, p. 151. 
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Philippines, sought to delimit the authority of the Dominicans in 
inquisitorial matters by creating a tribunal in the Philippines. 
However, after obtaining the advice of the Viceroy of New Spain 
and consulting the Tribunal of the Inquisition in Mexico and the 
Supreme Council in Madrid, the Council of the Indies refused to 
alter the existing arrangement. Conditions were not ripe for the 
establishment of a tribunal in Manila; on account of the small 
Spanish population there few cases demanded the attention of 
the Inquisition in the Philippines, and such as there were could 
be adjusted by the commissary. The Islands, moreover, could 
not sustain the expense of supporting a tribunal, and it was felt 
that serious abuses might arise from the establishment of one 
completely independent in a place so distant and isolated as 
Manila. 8 Thus it was that the Inquisition continued to be 
represented in the Philippines by a commissary and no changes 
were made in the powers originally conferred upon him by the 
original decree of 1583. 

While it is not the purpose here to give a complete history 
of the Inquisition in the Philippines, we may summarize its 
career by stating that, aside from its spiritual duties, it wielded 
an extensive political influence. All of the commissaries up to 
1660 being Dominicans, as well as the majority of the prelates, 
they were mutually interested in the glorification of their own 
orders even at the expense of rival societies and the civil govern- 
ment. 9 The latter were entirely without means to prevent the 
commissary from taking unfair advantage of his position and his 
utilization of the numerous exemptions and immunities which the 
Inquisition conferred upon him. An equally serious charge 
frequently brought against the representative of the Inquisition 
was that he took advantage of his position for the furtherance of 
his own interests and for the gratification of his own personal 



8 Consulta of the Council of the Indies, May 15, 1659, A. I., 67-6-22. 

• This was especially true during the early history of the Islands. On June 20, 
1585, the audiencia, in a letter to the king, cited several instances in which Bishop 
Salazar, unwilling to cede Lis claims to jurisdiction over certain civil offenders, 
handed the latter over to the Commissary of the Inquisition, instead of surrendering 
them to the audiencia, where jurisdiction over such cases belonged. The audiencia, 
appealing to the king for aid, alleged that the prelate had taken unfair advantage of 
the civil power, "by sheltering himself behind the Inquisition, . . . where the 
audiencia had no juiisdiction." — Audiencia to King, July 20, 1585, A. I., 67-6-18. 
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desires. 10 Under these conditions the Inquisition openly fought 
the government and on one notable occasion vanquished it com- 
pletely. 

The most striking example of an abuse by the Inquisition of 
its power in the Philippines, and one which may be considered as 
typical of the utmost excesses of which that institution was 
capable, occurred in the arrest, imprisonment and deportation 
of Governor Diego de Salcedo in 1688 by the Commissary of the 
Inquisition. An investigation of the circumstances surrounding 
this event shows that considerations of religion entered into the 
matter but slightly, if at all, and that the inquisitor was almost 
entirely influenced by personal and political motives. We shall 
examine in some detail the main events of this affair, considering 
it as an isolated example, perhaps, of the harm which the Inquisi- 
tion might inflict upon a colony, noting at the same time the 
operation of the machinery which was available for dealing with 
such cases. 

The good or bad qualities of the administration of any governor 
or viceroy in the Spanish colonies may always be estimated by 
contrasting it with the rule of his predecessor. The government 
of the latter furnishes a background or setting for a comparison 
which frequently works out to the discredit of the prevailing 
administration and explains why there is dissatisfaction with it. 
So it was in the case of Governor Salcedo. His predecessor, Don 
Sabiniano Manrique de Lara, was a man of mild manners, and 
of an easy-going disposition. During his term a coterie of ec- 
clesiastics and merchants practically controlled the government 
and manipulated the governor as they chose. 11 During Lara's 
term the civil power reached a low ebb, official dishonesty flour- 
ished, matters of defense were neglected, the galleons were 



10 Lea, in his Inquisition in the Spanish Colonies, 299-318, furnishes a general 
account of the history of the Holy Office in the Philippines. He says that "while 
this branch of the Inquisition did little for the faith, it was eminently successful in 
the function of contributing to the disorder and confusion which so disastrously 
affected colonial administration" (p. 308). 

11 A summary of "all the ten years' term of government of the prudent and 
magnanimous governor, Don Sabiniano Manrique de Lara," may be found written 
in terms of glowing appreciation in " Augustinians in the Philippines," in Blair and 
Robertson, xxxvii, 185-221. See also Concepci6n, Historia General de Philipinas, 
vii, 104-130. 
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mismanaged, several were lost, the revenues declined, and the 
colony was of no advantage or profit to the King, or, in fact, to 
any other person or persons except those comprising the inner 
circle of merchants and politicians who thrived at the expense of 
the colony. 12 

The need of reform was therefore so great that on December 
% 1661, a royal appointment as governor of the Philippines was 
conferred upon Diego de Salcedo, who was of Hispano-Flemish 
parentage, a native of Brussels, a favorite of Don Juan of Austria, 
and accordingly a man with considerable influence at court. 
He had acquired an excellent reputation as a capable military 
commander and as an efficient administrator during his career 
of service in the Netherlands, and it was thought that he possessed 
the proper qualities to meet the situation in the Philippines and 
could put an end to the abuses of the merchants and ecclesiastics 
of Manila. It was expected that he would restore the Islands 
to their former commercial prosperity, and establish adequate 
defenses. The accomplishment of these purposes, even in a 
limited way, or even an attempt to carry them out, was certain 
to raise up many enemies and their opposition, under determined 
leadership, was certain to cause the governor much embarrassment 
and difficulty. 

Although Salcedo was appointed in 1661, irregularities in 
the sailing of the galleon compelled him to wait in Mexico for 
two years before he could proceed to his post. During his resi- 
dence in Mexico he quarrelled with Fray Jose Paternina, an 
Augustinian who was awaiting transportation to Manila, where 
he was delegated to serve as Commissary of the Inquisition. 
Salcedo, it was said, had paid attentions to a female relative of 
the commissary, and his acts were resented by the latter. 13 No 



12 A subsidy of 250,000 pesos was sent annually from Mexico for the support of 
the government of the Philippines, the cost of which averaged 400,000 pesos a year 
in the nineteenth century. Financially, therefore, the Philippines were maintained 
at a loss to the Spanish Government. See the controversial articles on The Philippine 
Subsidy by E. G. Bourne and James A. Leroy in the American Historical Review, x, 
457-459, 929-932. 

13 The above, and the other facts contained in this paragraph, were brought out 
in the secret investigation which was conducted by Governor Le6n on his arrival 
at Manila. The papers relative to this proceeding were sent by him to the Council 
of the Indies on June 10, 1670. .4. /., 67-6-3. 
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sooner had the galleon departed from Acapulco than Salcedo, 
utilizing the authority which he exercised as governor over the 
ad interim appointment of galleon officials, deprived the com- 
mander of the galleon, Andres de Medina, of his place and sub- 
stituted Francisco Garcia de Fresno. 14 Medina was a friend of 
Paternina, and during the remainder of the voyage the commissary 
and his faction exhibited increased hostility to the governor on 
account of this act. This opposition was fanned into open re- 
sistance after the governor had publicly reproved an Augustinian 
friar, who was also a friend of Paternina, for a sermon which the 
former preached on the voyage. Thus it was that before their 
arrival at Cagayan, in the north of Luzon, where they disem- 
barked the last of August, 1663, Paternina had openly manifested 
his hostility to the governor and had made a threat in the hearing 
of all that he would cause Salcedo's downfall. 

The reforms accomplished during the administration of 
Salcedo from 1663 to 1668 justified the hopes of those who had 
sent him to the Islands, but their fulfilment caused his downfall. 
He gave his predecessor a very severe residencia, removing from 
office a large number of the latter's dependents, thereby creating 
many enemies among the official class. In order to facilitate 
commerce and communication with New Spain, he at once gave 
his personal attention to the building of galleons, and during his 
rule a large number of ships were added to Spain's Pacific fleet. 
Salcedo endeavored to avoid the dissatisfaction and unrest 



14 Medina had come to Mexico with a royal commission to explore and chart 
the Solomon Islands and had presented to the viceroy, the Conde de Baflos, letters 
from the king ordering the viceroy to aid in fitting out an expedition. This the 
viceroy had failed to do, but believing that Medina's credentials gave him priority 
over Garcia, he made the latter commander of the galleon on which he was to sail for 
the scene of his future operations, thus reducing Garcia, who had brought the galleon 
from Manila in 1662, to the position of second-in-command. Convinced of the 
injustice of this proceeding, Salcedo restored the latter to his post, and Medina 
continued as a passenger to Manila, whence he subsequently embarked for Cochin 
China. Although no definite news of his expedition was ever received, it appears 
that he arrived at his destination and was there murdered by the natives. Some of 
the merchandise which he carried with him and a number of mathematical instru- 
ments were afterwards offered for sale to the Portuguese. Autos relative to the 
destitution exist in A. I., 67-6-3. This act of Salcedo was approved by the Council 
of the Indies. — Testimony of Fray Enriquez, April 29, 1670, A. I., 67-6-8; secondary 
accounts may be found also in Concepci6n, vii, 131-135, and in Blaib and Robert- 
son, xxxvii, 234. 
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usually resulting from the hardships which the natives were 
compelled to undergo in the construction of these ships by a dis- 
tribution of the burdens of shipbuilding among the various prov- 
inces. 15 He strengthened the fortifications and defenses of the 
Islands, putting the garrisons under the command of experienced 
officers from the Low Countries. He enforced the laws and rules 
of the royal ecclesiastical patronage, compelling the archbishop 
and the provincials of the religious orders to acknowledge his 
headship over the church in all matters which pertained to the 
relation of the latter with the civil government. 

With equal energy he applied himself to the development of 
the commercial resources of the islands, and to an elimination of 
the dishonesty which had been characteristic of the administra- 
tion of the galleons for so many years. He developed native 
industries and encouraged trade with China, entering into com- 
mercial relations with the Dutch at Batavia and with the English 
in India. His aim was to make Manila the great commercial 
center of the Far East, and there was scarcely any time during 
the latter years of his administration, when the harbor of Manila 
did not shelter the ships of these various nations. Finally, and 
most importantly, he reformed the administration of trade at 
Manila, seeing that the galleon left the islands at the most 
favorable opportunity, and at the date prescribed by the royal 
cSdulas. 

These reformatory measures interfered with the status quo 
and spoiled the commercial monopolies and trading arrangements 
already perfected by the merchants of Manila. As a result, 



16 Repartimientos or polos of Indians were forced to labor in building these ships. 
Owing to the cruel treatment suffered by the natives in this work hundreds paid the 
price of their lives for each galleon built. During Salcedo's rule the ship "Nuestra 
Sefiora del Buen Socorro," the largest and best ever constructed in the Philippines 
was built at a cost to the king of sixty thousand pesos. The building of this ship 
occupied the remarkably short space of one year. Relative to the value of Philippine 
woods for the construction of galleons, Casimiro Diaz says in his Conquistas that 
"the woods of Filipinas are the best that can be found in all the universe; because 
for the inside work, the ribs and knees, the keel and rudder, molave is used, which 
is the hardest wood known; and at its disintegration it is converted into stone by 
being kept in the water. Lavang (lauan) is used for the sheathing outside the ribs; 
it is so strong and of such a nature that no artillery ball will pass through it; and 
the greatest harm that the ball can do is to stick in the wood without entering inside 
the ship." Blair and Robertson, xxxvii, 251. 
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therefore, Governor Salcedo came to have enemies in every 
quarter. The city was filled with dissatisfied persons who were 
eager for revenge, and who were willing to cooperate with Pater- 
nina in his openly avowed invention to ruin the governor. The 
commissary was apparently glad to take advantage of the state 
of general unrest to carry out his purpose. 16 

It would seem, in fact, that Salcedo's enemies might be 
divided into three classes, all of whom, however, were united in 
their determination to ruin him. First, there were the dis- 
possessed officials and disappointed office-seekers and their rela- 
tives, who clustered in Manila, and who were awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to get into office, or otherwise drew their living from the 
government, even if they had to ruin the men who, up to that 
time, had prevented the fulfilment of their designs." The mer- 
chant classes were displeased because Salcedo's commercial re- 
forms had interfered with their monopoly, and especially because, 
as they alleged, he caused the galleons to depart before their 
cargo was ready, carrying only his own commodities. Various 
charges of commercial dishonesty were brought by them against 
the governor. Some of the ecclesiastics were also dissatisfied 
with Salcedo's rule, notably the Archbishop and the personal 
following of the commissary, for reasons which have already 
been suggested. 

The opposition to Salcedo reached such a point that on the 
night of October 9, 1668, his room was entered by the Commis- 
sary of the Inquisition, who was accompanied by his alguaciles 
and by about forty armed friars and officials of the classes de- 
scribed above. They seized and arrested Salcedo in his bed, 
on charges said to have been proffered by the Holy Inquisition, 
handcuffed him and conducted him in a hammock to the Fran- 
ciscan convent, where he was imprisoned. Subsequently he was 
taken to the house of Diego de Palencia, his most bitter enemy, 
also a disappointed office-seeker, and a short time later he was 
transferred to the Augustinian convent for still greater security. 
Owing to the objections of the provincial of that order to his 
retention there, he was exiled to Cavite, where he awaited trans- 

16 Governor de Le6ii to the Council of the Indies, June 10, 1070, A. I., 67-6-3. 

17 They were thus characterized by the royal fiscal in his summary of the ease 
before the Council of the Indies, May 9, 1671. A. I., 67-6-3. 
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fer to New Spain to be tried by the Tribunal of the Inquisition. 
After several months of imprisonment there he was put on the 
Acapulco galleon of 1669, but that ship encountered such foul 
weather that it was compelled to return to the Islands, and the 
governor was again imprisoned until the next year. His health, 
in the meantime, had become seriously impaired by the long 
series of vicissitudes which had befallen him, among which had 
been various unnecessary inflictions heaped upon him by his 
enemies. The discomforts of the long voyage to New Spain, and 
the abrupt changes of climate involved, further aggravated his 
condition, and he died at sea in 1670. 

Ere this, however, and in fact just after Salcedo's arrest, a 
dispute arose between the oidores for the temporary governor- 
ship. The law of April 2, 1664, had authorized the audiencia to 
govern in case of a vacancy, the senior oidor assuming the leader- 
ship and particularly taking charge of the military affairs, while 
the audiencia as a body should concern itself with matters of 
administration. 18 The dispute over the question of seniority 
became quite violent between Oidores Francisco de Coloma and 
Francisco Montemayor y Mansilla, 19 and the settlement of the 
question was finally entrusted to the good offices of Juan Manuel 
de la Pefia Bonifaz, the junior magistrate of the audiencia, who 
was put forward as arbiter by the ecclesiastical element. As 
soon as Bonifaz obtained control of the government, he assumed 
the r6le of dictator, marshalling the military forces of the Islands 
and dispensing money freely among soldiers and malcontents 
to insure his popularity. 20 Taking the precaution of exiling his 



18 Recomlaci6n, 2-15-18. This law is also reproduced as testimonio in A. I., 
67-6-3. 

19 Although Coloma's appointment bore a date which was a few days anterior 
to that of Montemayor and they had both come to the Philippines on the same 
galleon, the latter based his claims to seniority on the fact that he had hastened 
overland and arrived in the city a few days earlier than his colleague. See Blair 
and Robertson, xxxvii, 29-30, 232-233. 

20 It is said that during the eleven months of his rule, which was chiefly supported 
by the military and ecclesiastical elements, he employed all the money which he 
found in the royal treasury, including the situado of 250,000 pesos, and in addition 
400,000 pesos more which he confiscated. He made extensive use of bribes and 
threats. When he exiled Oidores Coloma and Montemayor and prosecuted Fiscal 
Borbera, he bribed a number of witnesses to testify against them. He hired a lawyer, 
Juan de Rosales, to act as his legal adviser, and to write a defense of his government 
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two former colleagues and the royal fiscal, this oidor was able to 
rule without notable interruption until the arrival of the new 
governor, Manuel de Leon, in September, 1669. In reality, the 
power behind the rule of Bonifaz was the Inquisition, as em- 
bodied in the person and power of Jose Paternina, its commissary 
in Manila. This episode shows the extremes to which the civil 
government of the Philippines could be reduced by the powerful 
institution of the Inquisition when its abused its authority. 

Aside from the letters of Governor Leon and the corre- 
spondence between the Council of the Indies and that of the 
Inquisition, the most valuable evidence relative to the Salcedo 
affair and the circumstances which led to it are summarized in 
the official documents relative to the case, existing in the Archives 
of the Indies at Seville. One of these collections, containing the 
charges which were made preliminary to the residential of Governor 

(this manifesto is mentioned by DIaz in Blair and Robertson, xxxviii, 278). Rosales 
subsequently testified against Bonifaz (Testimonio of Juan de Rosales, April 8, 1670, 
A. I., 67-6-3). Among the abuses of Bonifaz was the appointment of his seven- 
year-old son as military captain at a salary of 1,300 pesos a year. He opened the cor- 
respondence of (Mores, and literally harried to death the Fiscal, Don Diego de Corbera, 
who could not endorse his government as legal. Notwithstanding these facts, and in 
spite of the violence which B6nifaz displayed in his assumption and retention of the 
control of affairs, the Augustinian historians, Concepci6n (VII, 208) and DfAZ (in 
Blair and Robertson, xxxvii, 271-275) say that his rule was wise and beneficial to 
all. It was without doubt favorable to the religious element, and notably to the 
Augustinian order, for the administration of B<5nifaz was merely a cloak covering the 
rule of the Augustinian Commissary of the Inquisition. This accounts for the fact 
that the first reports which reached the Council of the Indies, coming from religious 
sources, described the moderation of the rule of Bonifaz. On the basis of these 
letters, the Council of the Indies, in its consulta of September 22, 1670, reported to 
the king on the salutary character of his administration. Subsequent testimony 
corrected these misrepresentations and properly described the evil character of the 
rule of the oidor. In the consultas of May 22 and May 30, 1671, the Council of the 
Indies discountenanced all the acts of the government of the oidor; he was accused 
of insurrection and treason by the Fiscal of the Council, his property was ordered to 
be confiscated, and it was prescribed that he should be exiled to Cavite while pro- 
ceedings were brought against him by the governor and his asesor. The latter were 
expressly ordered to show him no leniency. B6nifaz frustrated the king's justice, 
however, by taking refuge in the convent of his friends, the Augustinians. Efforts 
were made to seize and prosecute him, but his ecclesiastical champions were able to 
afford him adequate shelter until his death. (Consultas of May 22, May 30 and 
June 1, 1670, A. I., 67-6-3; see Blair and Robertson, xxxvii, 23-63, wherein is 
reproduced a letter dated January 15, 1669, written in prison by an unknown 
official who took a prominent part in the events described, and who was imprisoned 
by Bdnifaz for opposing his rule.) 
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Salcedo, 21 describes the commercial abuses of this governor, 
and these latter, no doubt, constituted sufficient justification for 
his arrest by the civil government, but not necessarily by the 
Inquisition. The other material referred to, which bears directly 
on Salcedo's arrest by the Inquisition, consists of the testimonies 
collected by Governor Leon on his arrival at Manila and forwarded 
to the Council of the Indies on June 10, 1670. 22 It was on the 
basis of this evidence that the Council of the Indies rendered 
its final judgment on the case and entered into negotiation with 
the Council of the Inquisition with the object of bringing about 
such reforms as would prevent a recurrence of such abuses in 
the future. 

The preliminaries of the reddendo, of Governor Salcedo were 
begun by Oidor Francisco de Coloma the day following the 
governor's arrest. Notice had already come to the colony of the 
appointment of Governor Leon to succeed Salcedo, whose term 
was about to expire, and the reddendo, itself, in accordance 
with the law, was to be taken on the arrival of the new governor. 
The immediateness of this preliminary investigation was said to 
have been prompted by the apprehension that unless the govern- 
ment intervened, the commissary of the Inquisition would seize 
all of Salcedo's property 23 and that there would be no financial 
surety to cover the residenda in case the charges brought against 
Salcedo were proved. So it was that an investigation was begun 
by Coloma on October 10, 1668, and closed on the tenth of the 
following month. The evidence brought forth on this occasion 

21 Traslado de lot autot de residencies del gobenador Don Diego de Salcedo y del 
capitdn Don Juan de Zaleata, 10 de Noviembre de 1668, remitido por el arzobitpo 
Filix Pardo, 10 de Julio de 1686. 

B Governor Le6n to the Council of the Indies, June 10, 1670, A. I.. 67-6-3. 

M In seizing the property of Governor Salcedo, or in permitting it to be seized, 
Paternina was guilty of a flagrant violation of his instructions. As a matter of 
of fact, the law of establishment, referred to already in his treatise, forbade the 
sequestration of property by the commissary, partially on account of the loss which 
its complete alienation might incur to its owner. Therefore, property should not be 
seized by the commissary, under any circumstances, but, instead, its care should be 
entrusted temporarily to some other person, preferably a friend of the person de- 
tained, who could manage it until the Tribunal of the Inquisition might investigate 
the case. Sequestration was to be effected only on the order of the tribunal, and then 
as a part of the punishment inflicted upon the guilty person, "for, in punishing a 
crime, the property of the guilty person is always regarded as an accessory element." 
Blair and Robertson, v, 269. 
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had no bearing on the arrest of Salcedo by the Inquisition, being 
concerned only with his commercial excesses. Evidence was 
submitted to show that Salcedo had misappropriated govern- 
ment funds, utilizing them for the purchase of goods from the 
Chinese, Dutch and English traders. It was charged that Salcedo 
had paid the Chinese alone as much as 150,000 pesos of this 
money. 24 On three separate occasions he was said to have forced 
the treasury officials to give him sums of 18,000, 24,000 and 
40,000 pesos respectively, and these expenditures were sub- 
sequently covered by falsification of the accounts. 25 In order to 
make it more easy to obtain money from the treasury, Salcedo 
was said to have taken Manuel de la Vega, a treasury official, 
into his confidence, sharing with him the profits derived from these 
various trading operations. 26 While the royal funds were thus 
being misspent, the salaries of the Manila officials, including the 
oidores, archbishop and minor churchmen, were left unpaid. 27 

The fact was brought out in this investigation that at the time 
of Salcedo's arrest several Dutch, English and Chinese ships were 
anchored at Cavite, and that all of these had come to trade with 
Salcedo and his coterie. Not only was the royal cidula which 
forbade the trade of foreigners in Spain's colonies thus disre- 
garded, but the governor was said to have bought up a large 
portion of their cargo with royal funds. 28 Probably the gravest 

24 Testimonio de Capitan Juan de Santibanez, 25 de Octubre de 1668, A. I., 68-188, 

25 Testimonio de Maestre de Campo Don Agustin de Zepeda, 10 de Octubre de 1668, 
Ibid. Zepeda had been imprisoned by Salcedo on a charge of complicity with his 
brother-in-law in utilizing a repartimiento of Indians to cut timber and build a house 
for his personal use. Blair and Robertson, xxxvii, 28. 

26 Blair and Robertson, xxxvii, 42. 

27 Testimonio del Capitan Diego de Palencia, 24 de Octubre de 1668, A. I* 
68-1-33. Palencia was a sworn enemy of Salcedo and a friend of the commissary. 
As alguazil of the Inquisition, he had assisted in the arrest, and it was in his house 
that the prisoner had been confined for several days after he was taken into custody. 
Palencia was B6nifaz's right-hand man, being the custodian of the wealth seized by 
him, and at the same time serving as alcalde of the Paridn (the Chinese section of 
Manila). He was said to have made the statement publicly that the arrest of Salcedo 
was the best thing that ever happened in the Philippines, that in the future, as a 
result of it, governors would not be such thieves, and that all that had been needed 
in the colony had been men brave enough to check their avarice. (Testimonio de 
Francisco de Enrlquez, 29 de April, 1670, Ibid). 

28 For instance, it was said that Salcedo and his friends, General Tomds Garcia 
y Cdrdenas and Maestre de Campo Juan de Vergara, had bought cloth (piezat de 
elefante) from these ships at seven and a half pesos the piece and sold them at ten 
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charges proffered against Salcedo were concerned with his whole- 
sale trade with the Dutch at Batavia. Not only did he en- 
courage the Hollanders to come to Manila, but in 1666 and 1667 
he was said to have dispatched ships, ostensibly for the relief of 
the Spanish colony at i'ernate, but in reality under secret orders 
to Batavia and Jacatra instead. He confided the command of 
these vessels to his friends, Gaspar Ruiz de Aguazo and Captain 
Juan de Zaleata, respectively, entrusting them with sufficient 
funds, and giving them authority to purchase merchandise from 
the Dutch and return with it to Manila. A portion of these 
commodities was said to have been sold at high prices to the 
merchants of Manila by intermediaries of Salcedo. 29 Those who 
bought promptly were allowed the privilege of shipping to 
Acapulco, but those who did not were prevented from utilizing 
the galleon at all by the governor's failure to notify them of the 
exact sailing date. 

This testimony, as already stated, was collected by the 
officials of the civil government, ostensibly to show that there 
were enough charges against the governor to justify the seizure 
of his property pending the residencia which was to come. Un- 
doubtedly there was another purpose, and one much more im- 
portant to Bonifaz and to those who had assisted or had passively 
permitted his arrest and imprisonment. From their point of 
view it was desirable for them to incorporate into a legal document 
such charges against the governor as would show that Salcedo's 
administration was intolerable to all and would justify his 
apprehension by the civil government. The dishonest character 
of his administration being patent, the submission of the oidores 
and other civil officials to the arrest of the governor by the 
commissary would probably be approved by the home govern- 
ment, since in this case the Inquisition would be sparing it the 
necessity of acting. The opinion that this was a leading motive 
for the formulation of this document immediately after the 

pesos each to the merchants of Manila. The only way the latter could get this 
merchandise was by buying it from the governor at this outrageous price. Testimonio 
de Licendado Manuel Sudrez de Olivera, 10 de Octre de 1668, Ibid. Sudrez was one of 
the legal advisers and supporters of Bonifaz. Blaib and Robertson, xxxvii, 273. 

29 Palencia testified that Salcedo gave Zalaeta 50,000 pesos for investment in 
this venture. Testimonio of Palencia, October 24, 1068, and of Manuel SuArez de 
Olivera, October 10, 1668, A. I., 68-1-33. 
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arrest of the governor seems to be confirmed by the fact that this 
evidence was collected in the name of the audiencia, 30 whose 
magistrates did nothing to oppose the governor's arrest, and 
furthermore by the fact that the testimony obtained was entirely 
unfavorable to the governor, all of the witnesses being his sworn 
enemies and most of them being directly concerned with his 
arrest. At any rate this evidence is important in showing why 
the commissary was able to count on the cooperation of the 
merchants and residents of Manila as well as the ecclesiastical 
element and in demonstrating that there were other provocations 
for his arrest than those involving religion. 

A more complete account of the proceedings of the Com- 
missary of the Inquisition may be found in the records of the 
investigation conducted by Governor Manuel de Leon and for- 
warded to the court on June 10, 1670. Just as the trend of the 
testimony examined above was against the governor, so the 
general tendency of this evidence was to exculpate him and to 
demonstrate with what injustice the commissary and his ally, 
Bonifaz, had acted. It was shown that Paternina and Salcedo 
had been enemies from the beginning, and that the commissary 
had publicly declared his intention of ruining the governor on 
repeated occasions. Considerable evidence was adduced to show 
that Paternina was impulsive and hot-tempered and that he 
lacked the qualities appropriate for such an important and 
responsible office as that of Commissary of the Inquisition. 31 So 
evident was this that even his provincial, Fray Alonzo Quijano, 
had written to the Tribunal of the Inquisition, asking for his 
removal and for the appointment of another commissary, urging 

30 Coloma's relations with Salcedo had not always been the most pleasant, how- 
ever, and there is evidence to show that the audiencia had full knowledge of the 
commissary's efforts and intention to arrest the governor. (Testimonio de Miguel 
Solano, Provincial de la Compania de Jesus, 23 de Mayo de 1670, A. I., 67-6-3.) It 
is easy to understand, therefore, why Coloma might be willing to submit such a 
body of evidence as this. Although Coloma did not assist in the arrest of the governor 
and could not at first countenance the legality of the government of B6nifaz, the 
oidor subsequently gave up his opposition to the rule of the usurper, was recalled 
from exile and even participated in the government during the last weeks of his rule. 

M Testimonio de Don Gerdnimo de Herrera, 1 de Mayo, 1670, A. I., 67-6-3. Fray 
Miguel Solano, Provincial of the Jesuits, wrote that Paternina was "a youth with- 
out education and without experience." Consulta of September 22, 1670, A. I., 
67-6-3. 
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that Paternina was not the right person for the place. 32 On the 
other hand, it was conceded by all that Salcedo was avaricious. 
The accusations of his commercial abuses were confirmed, al- 
though evidence was submitted to show that many of the con- 
signments made in his name were in reality for the provincial 
officials, and that much of the money found in his possession 
when arrested belonged to them. This, it seems, was the customary 
procedure whereby those absent in the distant provinces were 
able to trade, receive or remit merchandise or personal effects. 
It was also proved that the governor had repeatedly levied black- 
mail on the various religious orders. 33 

Considerable testimony was submitted by the ecclesiastics 
to show that the governor had never failed to manifest openly 
his lack of respect for the holy faith and for those who labored 
in its service. He repeatedly showed his contempt for "meddling 
friars," he defied Archbishop Poblete 34 and scoffed at the Com- 

82 Testimonio de Fray Francisco Knriquez. This friar testified that Paternina 
rebelled repeatedly against the rules of his Order, preferring to wander about the 
streets at night and conduct himself otherwise in a very unecclesiastical manner. 
He therefore had considerable difficulty with his own Provincial, to whose authority 
he was subject as an Augustinian friar. His Provincial refused to aid him in arrest- 
ing the governor, holding at naught his threats of excommunication. On May 
10, 1673, Fray Ger6nimo de Le6n, then Augustinian provincial, wrote the Tribunal 
of the Inquisition of Mexico that Quijano, his predecessor, had protested repeatedly 
against the incumbency of Paternina as commissary, and hence disclaimed all 
responsibility for his acts. A. I., 68-1-44. 

33 Fray Geronimo de Le6n stated on May 10, 1673, that Salcedo had deprived 
the Orders in the Philippines of sums exceeding 120,000 pesos and that Governor 
Manuel de Le6n, since his arrival in 1669, had taken 40,000 in the same way. (A. I., 
68-1-44.) The consulta of the Council of the Indies, dated September 22, 1670, 
commented on the unpopularity of Governor Salcedo with the Augustinians, repeat- 
ing the charge that he had taken 150,000 pesos from that Order. (A. I., 67-6-3.) 
A footnote in Blair and Robertson, xxxvii, 60, says that after the arrest of Salcedo 
the Augustinians laid claim to 100,000 pesos to be taken from his estate, this sum 
having been paid to him by the order so that he would overlook the excesses which 
they had committed. 

34 It appeared from this testimony that Archbishop Poblete had repeatedly 
urged Paternina to arrest the governor for his continual disregard of the sanctity 
of the Holy Church, manifested in his many altercations with the archbishop. 
(Testimonio of Herrera, op. cit). Poblete came to the Islands in 1653. His 
relations with Governor Lara were very pleasant, but in contrast to this he 
had considerable difficulty with Salcedo. One of their many controversies, and 
one sufficiently typical, was over the appointment of Diego de Cartagena y 
Pantoja, a renegade Jesuit of low morals and a notoriously bad reputation, as 
dean of the Cathedral in February, 1666. Cartagena's appointment was entirely 
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missary of the Inquisition. He had little sympathy with church 
festivals, frequently declining to take his place as vice-patron at 
the head of religious processions, even refusing to go to the 
window of his house to see them pass. 35 On one or two occasions 
Salcedo was said to have impetuously made sacrilegious remarks 
about divine service, and about the Mass, but these he imme- 
diately recalled, always showing great contrition and regret for his 
hastiness. He was faithful in attendance at the cathedral, and 
at all other religious services. He showed great interest in the 
conversion of the Igorrotes and in the extension of missionary 
work in China, furnishing considerable aid to the friars who 
were laboring there. He was also quite generous in giving alms, 
having conceded to the Franciscans the sum of 5,000 pesos for 
the completion of their convent, only a few days before his 
arrest. 36 Indeed, Salcedo appeared to have been on very friendly 
terms with the provincials of the Jesuits and the Augustinians, 
and in turn these friars refused to take any part in his arrest, 
and they subsequently testified in his favor in the investigation 
which was made of the affair. 37 

We may therefore question the statement of the Dominican 
historian, Fonseca, who relates that Salcedo was arrested be- 
cause all classes of Manila society were weary of his excesses, 
and that the Inquisition was the only institution which could 



legal, but Poblete objected to him on personal grounds. Cartagena presented 
his credentials to the governor, who recognized them and ordered that he be given 
the place to which he had been appointed. Poblete appealed to the audiencia 
and that tribunal supported the governor. The Archbishop accused Paternina 
of cowardice for not arresting the governor on this occasion. Poblete died on 
December 8, 1667, a few months before the arrest of Salcedo. He was succeeded 
as archbishop (elect) in May, 1678, by Fray Juan Lopez, former Bishop of Cebti. 
— Le6n to the Council, May 8, 1673, A. I., 67-6-11. 

36 Testimonio de Juan de Rosales, 8 de Abril de 1670; Carta del gobernador Manuel 
de Le6n, 10 de Junto de 1670. A. I., 67-6-3. 

*• Ibid. See also Blair and Robertson, xxxvii, 265, where a footnote states: 
"Salcedo was taken to the Franciscan convent, and immediately the con- 
spirators celebrated the event (of Salcedo's arrest) with suppers and the drinking of 
toasts through the night, according to previous arrangements made by them. In 
this manner did the fathers of St. Francis return his pious act, and the alms of 5,000 
pesos which he had just given them for the building of their church. (Ventura del 
Arco MSS., ii, p. 532.)" 

" Testimonio de Miguel Solano, Provincial de la Compaftia de Jesus, 23 de Mayo 
de 1670. A. /., 67-6-3. 
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afford relief. 38 On the contrary, it would appear that Salcedo 
had the support of the best elements in the Philippines. It is 
true, indeed, that the greater part of Manila "society" was com- 
posed of dissatisfied office-seekers, grasping merchants and their 
respective dependents. It would appear from the evidence ex- 
amined up to this point that the chief objections to the governor 
were based on his political and commercial acts. The actual 
reasons for Salcedo's arrest still remain a secret of the Inquisition. 
It would seem, however, that his opposition to the friars, his 
soldierly bluntness, his impetuosity, and his lack of respect for 
some of the outward semblances of worship gave to the commis- 
sary a pretext of which the latter hastened to avail himself, being 
actuated by personal considerations and being able to command 
the support of persons who bore resentment against the govern- 
ment for political and commercial reasons. Some of these per- 
sons assisted willingly, pleased with the opportunity thus pre- 
sented to avenge themselves, while others aided under threat of 
ecclesiastical censure. 39 

The governor's commercial relations with the Dutch, his 
Flemish ancestry and origin, the fact of his having sent large 
sums of money out of the colony and that he had more in his 
possession, apparently ready to send, and above all, the circum- 
stance that there were Dutch vessels in the harbor, with whose 
officers he had been very intimate, gave ground for the rumor 
that Salcedo was preparing to leave the Islands to take refuge 
in Java, and possibly surrender the colony to the heretics. 40 



38 Fonseca in his Ilistoria de la Provincia de Santo Rosario, Lib. V, Cap. VIII 
(reproduced in part in Sobre Una Resena Ilistorica, p. 92). The Jesuit provincial 
wrote to the Council of the Indies that Paternina proceeded without the aid or advice 
of the secular church, the ecclesiastical ordinary, the bishops or the audiencia, but 
only with the assistance of a few friars of his own choice. Consulta of September 
22, 1670, cited above. 

39 Ibid. 

40 This charge was made in a letter of the ecclesiastical cabildo of Manila and was 
considered in the Council of the Indies on September 22, 1670. This is proved, the 
letter alleges, by his traitorous correspondence with the Dutch at Batavia and the 
neglected state of defense into which the Islands had fallen. This charge was char- 
acterized by the fiscal of the Council, as a pretext for Salcedo's arrest in his opinion 
of May 9, 1671. See also Lea, The Inquisition in the Spanish Colonies, p. 312. See 
also the letter of an unknown official dated January 15, 1069, in Blair and Robert- 
son, xxxvii, 56. 
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There is no certainty that this charge was officially made against 
Salcedo by the commissary, but had it been made, it would not 
have constituted any case for correction by the Inquisition. 
Certain it is that this report was circulated in Manila and was 
even carried to the Council of the Indies by Salcedo's ecclesiastical 
and political enemies, and there is accordingly no doubt that 
this was the general impression which was deliberately created 
regarding the intentions of this governor. 

There is considerable evidence that Paternina was not sure 
of his right to make this arrest. 41 He first endeavored to have 
the governor apprehended by the civil government on charges of 
treason and misgovernment. It is said that the question of the 
governor's detention was considered in the audiencia, but that 
tribunal refused to take the step. Although the oidores did 
nothing to deter Paternina from arresting the governor, they 
refused to cooperate in any way with him, or to enter into the 
plan which the commissary urged, of detaining the governor on 
civil charges. Disregarding the advice which was offered by the 
more prudent of his religious contemporaries, Paternina pro- 
ceeded on his own responsibility. 42 

The final point to be considered in this discussion is that of 
the atithority for the commissary's act. It is clear that he pro- 
ceeded hastily, that he was influenced, partially, at least, by 
worldly considerations, and that he was supported and assisted 
by persons whose motives were open to question. The main 
problem, however, to be solved, is whether the commissary ex- 
ceeded his powers, or whether he was within his own rights and 
was proceeding on the basis of authority conceded to him by 
ecclesiastical and civil law. As these questions were finally 
settled in the Council of the Indies and in the Supreme Council 
of the Inquisition, we shall note the effect, on those two tribunals, 

41 Testimonio of Juan de Rosales, April 8, 1670, and of the Provincial of the 
Jesuits, May 23, 1670, already cited. The letter of Governor de Le6n, dated June 
10, 1670, considered by the Council of the Indies in the consvlta of May 30, 1671, 
described " the irresolution of Paternina, and^his uncertainty whether Salcedo should 
be arrested as a tyrant, a traitor or a heretic." Le<5n stated that the former charges 
were abandoned, however, after consultation with the oidores. A. I., 67-6-3. 

42 In the consulta of June 22, 1671, the observation was made that Paternina 
refused to consult regarding this matter with any person not already of his own 
opinion. Ibid. 
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of the acts which transpired in Manila and observe the manner 
in which the final settlement of the question was brought about. 

Although the unofficial reports of the Salcedo affair reached 
the Council of the Indies on October 14, 1669, via Holland, the 
matter was first formally considered in that tribunal on the basis 
of reliable information on September 22, 1670. 43 Various com- 
munications were received from Manila at this time, and among 
them was a report from Bonifaz relative to his adjudication of 
the dispute between Coloma and Montemayor. Letters were 
also received from various religious sources, testifying to the 
beneficial effects of the administration of the oidor. Several 
accounts of the evil rule and of the subsequent arrest of Governor 
Salcedo also came to hand, the ecclesiastical cabildo relating that 
property to the value of 700,000 pesos belonging to the ex-gov- 
ernor had been seized, and Oidor Coloma reported that the pre- 
liminary steps of Salcedo's residencia had been taken. 44 

In the consulta of September 22, 1670, which followed upon 
the receipt of these various letters, the Council expressed con- 
siderable surprise that neither the Viceroy of New Spain nor 
the inquisitorial tribunal of Mexico had made any report on 
the matter. From this it was deduced that Paternina had acted 
solely on his own responsibility, since otherwise the tribunal in 
Mexico would have reported to the viceroy in case it had pre- 
scribed Salcedo's arrest. Therefore, acting in the king's name, 
the Council of the Indies drafted a communication to the Su- 
preme Council of the Inquisition, asking for information relative 
to Paternina's character and fitness, desiring to know whether 



43 It is interesting to note that the first report which reached the court, com- 
municating the news of the arrest of Governor Salcedo did not come through the 
regular channels, but was transmitted from Manila to the King of Bantam, thence 
to Holland via the Dutch trading galleons, and finally to Spain through the Spanish 
agents in the Low Countries. The retarded communication of news was due, in this 
ease no doubt, to the precautions which B6nifaz took to prevent any repoit of 
bis own accession to power from leaving the colony. His purpose, of course, was to 
prolong his dictatorship. In order to effect this, he suppressed all trade with the 
Dutch in 1668, and forbade the departure of the Dutch ships which were in the 
harbor at the time of Salcedo's arrest, until the middle of January, 1669. — Letter 
of an unknown official, January 15, 1669, Blair and Robertson, xxxvii, 46. 

44 Report of Coloma to the Council of the Indies, November 10, 1668. A. I., 
67-6-3. This investigation has already been referred to in this paper. 
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he had been authorized to arrest Governor Salcedo and calling 
attention to the danger of suddenly removing the governor of a 
colony as isolated as the Philippines, without providing for his 
successor. Finally, the Council of the Inquisition was reminded 
that as governors were the representatives of the royal person, 
their positions in the colonies were inviolable, and they should 
not be interfered with on slight pretexts. 46 

The Supreme Council of the Inquisition made reply to the 
above consulta on October 14, 1670. It stated that Paternina 
was known to Juan Everardo, Inquisitor General and Confessor 
to His Majesty, and that he had all the necessary qualifications 
for the post of commissary. The arrest of Salcedo, according 
to this letter, had been accomplished with all the characteristic 
expedition and quietness of the methods of the Inquisition. It 
was admitted that this arrest had not been authorized by the 
Tribunal of Mexico, but even so, the latter body would have 
been under no obligation to inform the viceroy of its resolution. 
In regard to the future, no further directions were necessary, 
as all commissaries and other servants of the Inquisition were 
provided with instructions designed to cope with every possible 
contingency. These regulations, the Supreme Council admitted, 
ordered that governors and viceroys should not be arrested unless 
that tribunal first authorized the act. Nevertheless, it stated, 
cases might arise wherein delay would work great harm and in 
these the commissaries were accustomed to proceed on their own 
responsibility. 46 

The Council replied to this communication on October 17, 
1670. It criticized the governmental system which would allow 
an inexperienced, vengeful and perhaps fanatical mozo religioso 
thirty-four years of age, to imprison a governor who repre- 
sented the royal authority, and completely upset the civil govern- 
ment, endangering the peace and security of a distant colony, 
exposing it to danger of attack and loss at the hands of the foreign 
enemies who surrounded it. It charged that the Inquisition was 
ruled by laws and regulations which had been devised for an 

45 Consulta of the Council of the Indies, September 22, 1670. A. I., 67-6-3. 
<! Council of the Inquisition to Council of the Indies, October 14, 1670. A. I., 
67-6-3. 
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earlier age, and for conditions which were no longer extant. In 
Spain, where the provinces were only a few days' journey from 
the capital, it might be possible for a commissary to consult 
with his superior before arresting a governor, but in the Philip- 
pines, three thousand leagues distant from the mother country, 
this was impossible. Nor should a commissary decide alone 
whether an arrest were necessary. In future cases, therefore, 
if advice could not be obtained from the tribunal in Mexico, the 
Council of the Indies recommended that the Archbishop or 
Vicar-General in sede vacante should be consulted, and ample pro- 
visions should be made to avoid the disturbances and dangers 
which had arisen on this occasion. The Council also advised 
the Inquisition of the desirability of exercising care and judg- 
ment in the selection of its inquisitors. 47 

The testimony transmitted by Governor de Leon from 
Manila on June 10, 1670, was received in the Council of the Indies 
in April, 1671. As already stated, this was the first accurate and 
unbiased information which the Council had obtained relative 
to the Salcedo affair, and in regard to the usurpation of the 
government by Bonifaz. As was customary on such occasions, 
the autos of the case were handed to the fiscal of the Council for 
his opinion before action by the Council; the papers were returned 
on May 9, and on the twenty -second of the same month the Council 
rendered its decision on the basis of the recommendations of the 
fiscal. The conduct of Paternina not only in this act but during 
the entire period of his service as commissary was characterized 
in the decision as scandalous. Salcedo's commercial excesses 
were admitted, but they were not held to constitute any justifica- 
tion whatever for the intervention of the Inquisition. The 
persons who aided the commissary were declared by the Council 
to be disappointed and ambitious office-seekers, avaricious and 
revengeful merchants, fanatical friars, and persons acting under 
the threat of ecclesiastical censure. The story of the governor's 
intention to leave the Islands surreptitiously and deliver the 
colony to the Dutch was declared to be fiction. The Council 
admitted its ignorance of the secret reasons for the governor's 



47 ConsnUn of the Council of the Indies, October 17, 1670. A. I., 67-G-3. 
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arrest, but whatever they were, they should have been passed 
upon by the tribunal in Mexico before so radical a step was 
taken as the public disgrace of the king's representative. 48 

The fact that Paternina had acted without instructions, which 
had been admitted already by the Supreme Council of the In- 
quisition in its communication of October 14, 1670, was further 
confirmed by receipt of two letters from the Viceroy of New Spain 
and the Tribunal of the Inquisition of Mexico, dated January 18 
and January 10, 1671, respectively. The viceroy, in his letter, 
stated that he had received no declaration of the intentions of the 
tribunal to order the arrest of the governor. This statement was 
corroborated by the tribunal, which had just received notice of 
these events, all of which it declared to be "new and strange." 
It confessed that it was utterly confused by the accounts which 
had come to it, though no statement as yet had been received 
from Paternina. The tribunal realized its responsibility for the 
commissary's acts and was aware of its obligation to report to 
the king and to the Supreme Council of the Inquisition on the 
events which had occurred. No account could be given at the 
time, however, but letters were expected daily from Acapulco — 
and they would no doubt throw light on the situation. In view 
of this state of affairs, the tribunal had requested that the vice- 
roy should hold the navio de aviso a few days until the reports 
in question could be received and an opinion formulated. Ap- 
parently the expected papers did not arrive. 

On May 30, 1671, the Council of the Indies forwarded this 
new evidence, recently arrived from Mexico, to the Supreme 
Council of the Inquisition, repeating its former observations 
relative to the need of reforming the procedure of the Inquisition 
in the colonies and urging the necessity of obviating further 
abuses of the kind. 49 It judged Paternina to be unfit for the 
responsible post of commissary and recommended his removal. 



48 Opinion of the Fiscal of the Council of the Indies, May 9, 1671; Consulta of 
the Council of the Indies, May 22, 1671. (A. I., 67-6-3.) This consulta states that 
"the residents of the Philippines now say that they have at least learned how to 
put an end to a governor" and that " commissaries are of more account than governors 
or king's ministers." 

48 Consulta of the Council of the Indies, May 30, 1671. A. I.. 67-6-3. 
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The Council of the Indies stated that in view of the harm done 
to His Majesty's government by the commissary, that tribunal 
had full authority and power to act in this matter, but that it 
desired to spare the Holy Inquisition from suffering the loss of 
prestige in the colony which would certainly occur were Pater- 
nina removed by the civil government. The Council repeated 
the recommendation which it first made in the consulta of Octo- 
ber 17, 1670, that in future cases of an exceptional character 
the archbishop or ecclesiastical ordinary should be consulted 
before the commissaries might make arrests. 50 

Various other consultas were celebrated by the respective 
councils of the Inquisition and Indies, with little result other 
than the reiteration of what had already been decreed in former 
resolutions. On May 30, 1671, the Council of the Inquisition 
wrote that Paternina had acted with sufficient justification in 
the arrest of Salcedo, since that governor's open defiance of the 
faith had been notorious. This tribunal repeated its former 
statement that in extraordinary cases such as this one the com- 
missary might proceed without the authority of the Tribunal of 
Mexico. In its reply of June 20, 1671, the Council of the Indies 
repeated its former manifestations of dissent with this opinion, 
stating clearly and peremptorily that the agents of the Inquisi- 
tion must not arrest governors or viceroys on their own respon- 
sibility. In this consulta the Council also mentioned having 
received Paternina's report of January 17, 1669, characterizing 
it as tardily made and tardily received. This report, the Council 
stated, had barely mentioned the fact of the governor's arrest, 
without relating any of the circumstances or giving any justifica- 
tion for the act. 



t0 Consulta of the Council of the Indies, May 30, 1670. A. I., G7-6-3. Paternina 
was deprived of his post by the Tribunal of Mexico on June 4, 1671. He was ordered 
to return to Spain to answer charges and the costs of his deportation were paid by 
the Augustinian order, 2,000 pesos being collected from that order by Fray Felipe 
Pardo, the new commissary. A vigorous complaint was made by Fray Manuel de 
Leon, Provincial of the Augustinians in the Philippines on May 14, 1673, against 
the injustice of this requirement, especially in view of the fact that his predecessor. 
Fray Alonzo Quijano, had repeatedly protested against the continuance of Paternina 
as Commissary of the Inquisition, on account of his unfitness for the post. (A. I., 
68-1-44.) Paternina ultimately met the same fate as the man he had ruined, dying 
at sea in 1674, while on the way to New Spain to answer charges before the Tribunal 
of the Inquisition there. 
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The Council especially commented on the absence of any 
statement in Paternina's report to the effect that the commis- 
sary had acted with the previous authorization of the tribunal, 
or of any allusion to a preliminary consultation with a bishop, 
archbishop, vicar-general, or even with the provincial of his own 
order or of the Jesuits. The Council inferred from this that he 
had acted in the heat of passion and hence his actions were re- 
prehensible, for he not only showed a great lack of respect for 
His Majesty, but he had also failed to manifest the proper appre- 
ciation of the sanctity of the Holy Inquisition when he employed 
it as a vehicle of personal vengeance. The Council concluded 
by referring again to its recommendations, made on two former 
occasions, designed to prevent a repetition of such abuses, this 
time insisting that the reforms should be put into immediate 
effect. In pursuance of these oft repeated suggestions, a cidula 
was issued on June 22, 1671, ordering that commissaries should 
ordinarily not make arrests except by the authority of their 
tribunals, but in cases which demanded immediate action they 
should consult beforehand with the archbishops or the vicars- 
general in sede vacante. Special orders were also given to vice- 
roys and governors to see that this law was observed, informing 
them at the same time that they were not to obey the sum- 
mons of commissaries unless the latter complied with the pre- 
scribed law. 61 

Although Salcedo's commercial abuses were admitted by the 
home government, his arrest, imprisonment and exile by the 
Commissary of the Inquisition were condemned on the grounds 
that the latter had acted without the proper authority from his 
superiors. Considerable difficulty was experienced in bringing 
the Supreme Council of the Inquisition to share this point of 
view and discountenance the acts of the commissary, because of 
the undesirability of setting precedents which would affect 
future relations between the Inquisition and the civil govern- 

51 Cidula of June 22, 1671, A. I., 67-6-3. Thi3 law was followed by the consulta 
of July 16, 1674, which was especially addressed to the Philippines, prescribing that 
commissaries and governors in the Philippines should mutually show each other 
the respect which was due to their offices and especially that the former, in the 
execution of his duties, should take no rash steps which would endanger the peace 
and security of the Islands. A. I-, 67-6-11. 
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ment. However, the tribunal of Mexico, which was more familiar 
with the facts, and which had immediate jurisdiction over the 
case, promptly condemned its agent and cancelled his acts before 
the ruling of the Supreme Council was received. 

Considered as a conflict between the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities, or between Church and State, the commissary was 
triumphant in the colony because he was able to utilize secret 
methods and extraordinary powers which could not be success- 
fully met or opposed; but in the final test of authority between 
the Council of the Indies and the Council of the Inquisition, the 
former was able to secure the punishment of the offending com- 
missary, the disavowal of his acts, and, what was still more im- 
portant, a reform of the law which would prevent a repetition 
of such abuses in the future. The chief concern of the Council 
of the Indies in the entire affair was the maintenance of the royal 
prerogative, the preservation of the dignity of the office of gov- 
ernor as the representative of the king, its inviolability in the 
eyes of all subjects, and finally, the maintenance in the Philip- 
pines of a government which would adequately uphold the 
prestige of Spain. The chief sin of the commissary had been 
that of disgracing the representative of the royal person, and 
furthermore that of weakening the government and exposing 
the Islands to the attack of outside enemies. 

Aside from these considerations, the Salcedo affair and suc- 
ceeding events demonstrated the antiquated character of the 
Inquisition as an instrument of government in the Spanish 
colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Its pres- 
ence illustrated the tendency of Spain to retain her old institu- 
tions even though they were no longer serviceable, instead of 
eliminating them as other nations had done. 62 It exhibited the 

42 In the eighteenth century the Inquisition tost its position of supremacy. On 
August 2, 1748, a decree was promulgated whereby chanceries, audiencias and 
correyidores were authorized to prevent inquisitorial commissaries and tribunals 
from maltreating their own prisoners. This same law provided for the punishment 
by the civil courts of inquisitors who contravened this law (Pe>ez y L6pez, Teatro, 
xxviii, 207). This was in reality the first law which gave the civil courts the power 
necessary to restrain the acts of the Inquisition. By the law of August 10, 1788, 
jurisdiction over the crime of bigamy and over cases involving the infraction of the 
marriage relation was given to the civil courts (Recopilacidn, 1-19-4). By the eedula 
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glaring defect of the retention of a system in the modern age 
wherein the reins of government could be violently seized by 
ambitious friars, corrupt merchants and office-seekers, and 
wherein affairs of state and religion were still hopelessly con- 
fused. It typified the projection of fifteenth-century gover- 
mental machinery, methods and ideas into the modern age, and 
illustrates Spain's failure to adjust herself to modern conditions. 
Nevertheless, this episode brought home to the Spanish govern- 
ment the need of a change, and it actually resulted in the reform 

of December 12, 1807, authority was given to the royal justices to receive inquisitors 
to inspect their titles, to assign them to their districts and to exercise such authority 
as would prevent the presence of an excessive number of these functionaries. The 
magistrates of the audiencias were especially instructed to act as the guardians of the 
royal prerogative in dealing with the representatives of the Inquisition, and to 
report to the governors or viceroys on all their relations with them. This cidula, 
repeated the principle that the activities of inquisitors should be limited to matters 
of the faith and that all cases treated by them might be appealed to the tribunals 
and ultimately to the Supreme Council of the Inquisition without the intervention 
of the civil government (Recopilacion, 1-19, note 1). 

The tendency toward restriction of the power of the Inquisition culminated in 
the decree of February 11, 1813, which suppressed the Supreme Council of the 
Inquisition, and bestowed upon bishops and vicars authority over cases involving 
the faith. It was ordered that all property belonging to the Inquisition should 
revert to the crown. Soon after the restoration of Ferdinand VII the Inquisition 
was revived, against the will of that monarch, it is said, but it was again abolished 
by the decrees of March 9, 1820 and July 1 (or July 15), 1834. Its property was 
reserved for the payment of the public debt, and, as in the former decree of extinction, 
its authority over cases involving the faith was transferred to the bishops. 

As a result of the suppression of the Supreme Council of the Inquisition on March 
9, 1820, and the transfer of its authority over matters of faith to the vicars and 
bishops, Escriche, in his Dkcionario de la Legislation Espanola, says that " in the 
exercise of their jurisdiction some of these prelates exceeded their authority and 
established in their respective dioceses juntas de fS which proved to be inquisitorial 
tribunals with the same authority which the former tribunals had exercised of inflict- 
ing punishments, spiritual as well as corporal, and of guarding in their ministry the 
most inviolable secrecy." As soon as reports of these unjustifiable abuses came to the 
notice of the government, Ferdinand hastened to order the suppression of these un- 
authorized tribunals, without immediate success, however. Escriche tells us that the 
local tribunals continued their excesses, "depriving accused persons of the means 
of defense, keeping from them the names of witnesses testifying against them" and 
flagrantly disregarding the dispositions of the brief of Pius VII, dated October 5, 
1829, which forbade such abuses of power. The Spanish Government made another 
attempt to deal with the situation on February 6, 1830, when it authorized appeals 
in questions relative to the faith, before different magistrates until three conforming 
decisions were reached. The decree of July 1, 1835, finally abolished these special 
tribunals, ordering the prelates to exercise jurisdiction with appeal to the Depart- 
ment of Grace and Justice. Escriche, Diccionario, I, 773. 
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of June 22, 1671, which considerably limited the power and 
authority of the Inquisition in arresting governors and viceroys, 
thus making a repetition of such abuses impossible in the future. 53 

Charles H. Cunningham, Ph.D., 
University of Texas. 

63 Attention should be called to the error in the note on page 317 of Lea'9 In- 
quisition in the Spanish Colonies, which reads as follows: " It is perhaps worth while 
remarking that Juan de la Concepcion makes no allusion to this episode (referring 
to the Salcedo affair), so prominent in the history of the Colony and so little creditable 
to his Augustinian order." Two chapters of the Hisioria General de Philipinas, by 
Concepci6n (Volume VII, Chapters VI and VIII, pages 130 to 144 and 162 to 200) 
are devoted to an account of Salcedo's alleged excesses and government, his difficulties 
with the archbishop, his arrest and imprisonment by the commissary, and the 
succeeding events. 



